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Editorial Comment 


Are Managers Little Hitlers? 


“ UNDREDS of communities under city 
management in this country are 
evolving a group of ‘little Hitlers’ who rule 
by decree without regard to the desires or 
the will of the people,”’ according to a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Federation of Labor of 
one of the nation’s large cities. This organ- 
ized labor group, as have many similar 
groups in recent years, went on record as 
unalterably opposed to the council-manager 
plan and to the “efficiency” and “economy” 
which are associated with the city manager. 
City managers will easily recall other 
days when they inherited the cast-off mantle 
of the last of the Romanoffs and were given 
the opprobrious title of “czar,” and they will 
be quick to bridle at the appellation of “little 
Hitler.” City managers, in common with 
other exponents of the democratic way of 
life, are uncompromising in their opposition 
to the violent brutality, shameless treatment 
of oppressed peoples, utter disrespect for law 
and order, and complete disregard for the 
worth of human life which characterizes 
fascism. There must be something peculiar 
in the state of things when many people with 
high intelligence and sound ideals, including 


some labor leaders, can believe that the coun- 
cil-manager plan with its central idea of a 
professional administrator responsible to a 
democratically elected council is the best 
method of implementing democracy in city 
government, while, on the other hand, in 
some cities organized labor feels that the city 
manager is of the very essence of dictatorship 
and autocracy. 

It may be time, then, to examine sound 
municipal administration from the standpoint 
of its values as far as laboring groups are 
concerned. What does the modern city gov- 
ernment have to offer to the average work- 
ing man which he cannot now get from the 
ordinary city government which is run by 
spoils politicians? 

As Walter Millard has recently pointed out 
in an article in The American Federationist, 
good city government contributes in measur- 
able terms to the real income of the working 
men. Even a cursory examination of the 
services which have been assumed by city 
government in the last decade will demon- 
strate that these services are designed not 
for the benefit of the wealthy few but for 
the masses of the people. Recreation, wel- 
fare, health administration, parks, water 
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puriiication plants, infant welfare clinics, and 
a multitude of other services are a concrete 
addition to the enjoyment of this life by 
working people. The wealthy individual is 
not particularly concerned with public health 
activities except in so far as they may serve 
to protect him from the ravages of a com- 
munity-wide epidemic. To the average work- 
ing man, however, the existence of a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium in his community may be 
the only means whereby he can be restored 
to good health and active working condition. 
His whole future income and that of his 
family may depend on the means afforded 
him by his city government for a rehabilita- 
tion of his physical condition. Persons with 
an average income of $1,200 to $1,500 can- 
not afford high-priced amusement or expen- 
sive vacation trips and must depend on their 
city government for adequate recreation fa- 
cilities which are so important in these days 
of more leisure and shorter work hours. 

If council-manager government is to prove 
itself to organized labor, it must demonstrate 
that under conditions of professional and 
competent administration, the mass of the 
people receives more of these consumer serv- 
ices at less cost than they do under other 
types of administration, and this without 
lowering standards of wages and working 
hours for city labor. The real essence of 
professional competence in government does 
not lie in lower total taxes, which organized 
labor is quick to suspect as comparable to 
industrial “efficiency” produced from sweat- 
shop wages and the speed-up. City man- 
agers can be expected on the basis of their 
records to run city governments at a lower 
cost per unit of service. The resulting sav- 
ings can be returned to consumers in in- 
creased services or to taxpayers in lowered 
taxes. In either case the working man will 
benefit either as the largest consumer of 
services or as the person who in the last 
analysis pays most of the taxes, directly or 
indirectly. 
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The ommonly reneated among 
laboring groups that the city manager is a 
dictator and an autocrat who imposes taxes 
and passes ordinances at his own sweet will 
is at first glance ridiculous, but it is none 
the less real and is a difficult impression to 
allay. City managers who take laboring 
groups in the community into their con- 
fidence in their budget deliberations will do 
much to verify the impression that the phi- 
losophy of the city manager and the phi- 
losophy of democracy are synonymous. 


* * * 


It Should Be Read 


© peal once in the last eight years have 
we been moved to recommend on this 
page a book which should be read by every 
city manager. That was in 1929 when 
Middletown, a sociological research study of 
a midwestern city, appeared. This book was 
immediately recognized as the best micro- 
scopic record ever made of an American 
community. Yielding to widespread demand, 
the authors, Robert S. and Helen Merrell 
Lynd, have now produced a companion vol- 
ume, entitled, Middletown in Transition 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company), the result 
of another intimate study of the same city 
ten years after the first field work was com- 
pleted, thereby covering ten dramatic years 
of boom and depression. No more accurate 
picture could be painted of a community 
than has been done by these alert sociol- 
ogists, and the book should be read by every 
municipal administrator, for it will afford 
him an insight into the intimate problems of 
his community better than he could get in 
any other way. This fascinating book should 
easily become a best seller for it takes a city 
apart and reassembles it right before your 
eyes. In fact it does for a city what Gone 
With the Wind does for certain aspects of 
the Civil War. 
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Essential Monthly Financial Reports 
for the Chief Administrator’ 


By CARL H. CHATTERS! 


executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of the United States 


and Lan ida 


Secretary, National Committee on Municipal Accounting 


HE information that should be pre- 

sented in administrative financial re- 

ports is determined by the purposes 
which are to be served. With respect to 
reports for the chief administrator some of 
the more important purposes are to aid in the 
formulation of the budget, the administration 
of the budget plan, control over tax collec- 
tions, effective management of fiscal matters, 
and the accounting to the council and to 
citizens for the financial condition of the city. 

Reports for the chief administrator may be 
made daily, monthly, quarterly, annually, or 
at special times, depending on the nature of 
the reports and the needs of the executive. 
Since financial planning is usually on a 
monthly or quarterly basis, most financial 
reports should be prepared to meet these 
needs. The officials of some cities desire reg- 
ular daily reports, but they have compara- 
tively little use as they cannot properly form 
the basis of planning and can present at best 
only sketchy and incomplete data. State- 
ments which reflect rxpid changes in the 
financial condition of the city or which 
involve matters that require close supervision 
should be prepared at least monthly, and 
more often if so desired by the chief admin- 
istrator. 

Whatever reports are prepared, it is impor- 
tant that they be issued at regular intervals 
and cover definite periods. Financial reports 
must be timely so that the executive can take 
appropriate action at the proper time. Re- 





*This article is an abstract of the chapter, 
“Financial Reporting,” in the extension course 
volume on Municipal Finance Administration re- 
cently made available by the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration, conducted by the 
International City Managers’ Association. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Chatters was city auditor 
of Flint, Michigan, from 1922 to 1930, and direc- 
tor of finance of Flint in 1930 and 1931. 
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ports ought to have a certain continuity with 
others on the same or allied topics so that a 
report will not be presented one month on a 
certain topic and another month on another 
topic. Comparative data for previous periods 
should be included whenever possible. In 
many cases the reports may be informal, but 
they should always be in writing. Reports to 
the administrator as a rule should contain 
more detail than a public report or one pre- 
pared for the legislative body. 

Reports to the administrator should not 
present too short a view of the matter cov- 
ered by the data presented. It is also impor- 
tant that the data are complete, significant, 
and properly interpreted. For example, in 
using the balance sheets and other state- 
ments, the administrator must distinguish 
between free cash and encumbered cash, be- 
tween a surplus that will be realized and one 
that is represented by assets that cannot be 
spent at the present time or at any early 
future date. Particular care must be taken 
not to confuse an available current or cash 
surplus with a so-called “capital surplus,” 
which represents only the difference between 
the value of fixed properties and the amount 
of bonded debt. 

The data for financial statements are taken 
directly from the accounts in the various 
ledgers. Where this requires extensive re- 
arrangement of data, combining of figures, 
and other laborious operations, it may be 
that the books are not set up properly or that 
the statements are not correctly arranged. 
All of the statements should check with the 
control accounts of the general ledger, and 
the relationships between two or more state- 
ments should be denoted by cross-references. 
In other words, the chief financial officer 
must see that there are no contradictions in 
any of the reports. 
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It is believed that the year around report- 
ing needs of the chief administrator can be 
met in most cities through the use of the fol- 
lowing monthly statements which should be 
prepared by the chief finance officer. 

1. Budget statements. These statements 
should show the realization of revenues and 
expenditures with respect to the total ad- 
justed budget for the year and its allotment 
to the end of the current month or current 
quarter. There are four statements, one for 
appropriations and allotments and perhaps 
three statements for reporting receipts and 
expenditures in accordance with the esti- 
mates. These statements show the status of 
the budget during the year. Of the latter 
three, one shows how actual receipts are 
holding up in comparison with the budget 
estimates, another shows the trend and exact 
status of general property tax payments, and 
a third provides the basis for budgetary con- 
trol. Suggested forms for these statements 
are presented in an eight-page report by John 
F. Willmott, entitled, Municipal Budget- 
Making and Budgetary Control, published in 
1935 by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at 
15 cents per copy. 

Two additional statements which are 
closely related to the budget should be pre- 
pared for the administrator. One is a state- 
ment of revenues which shows actual revenue 
accrued during the fiscal year as compared 
with estimates made at the beginning of the 
fiscal period. The other is a statement of 
expenditures and encumbrances chargeable 
thereto and also the unexpended and unen- 
cumbered balances of appropriations. A com- 
parison of appropriations with expenditures 
and encumbrances shows whether the mu- 
nicipality operated within its budget and 
serves as a guide in preparing future budgets. 
The unexpended balance of appropriations 
forms a part of unappropriated surplus. Sug- 
gested forms for these two statements are 
found in Municipal Accounting Statements 
(pages 19 and 20) published in 1936 by the 
National Committee on Municipal Account- 
ing, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at $2. 

2. Operating statements. There should be 
a separate income and expense (operating) 


| May 


statement for each municipal utility not in- 
cluded in the general budget. This applies in 
particular to water and electric utilities. Of 
course operating statements may be prepared 
for the hospital, central garage, asphalt plant, 
and other trading activities even though they 
may be included in the budget. The cities in 
some states use forms prescribed by a state 
commission or by the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. An 
example of such a statement is illustrated on 
pages 59 and 60 of Municipal Accounting 
Statements. Operating statements for hos- 
pitals should be prepared as recommended by 
the American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago. 

3. Statements of cash position. The ad- 
ministrator should know the city’s cash posi- 
tion at the present time and also have an 
estimate of what it will be at certain future 
dates. He will then be able to guide the 
readjustment of expenditures to income and 
to plan the city’s borrowing program. Two 
cash statements are necessary for this pur- 
pose, a statement of cash by funds and a 
forecast of the cash position. The form for 
this statement is illustrated in a book by the 
writer, entitled, Accounting Manual for Small 
Cities (page 7), published in 1933 by the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
at $1. 

4. Statement of special assessments. It 
may be desirable in cities where special 
assessments are used extensively to have a 
statement prepared at least semi-annually 
showing for each district or roll by number 
the cash for bonds and cash for interest, the 
interest to be received, the interest to be 
paid, the assessments due in future years, the 
assessments due in the current year, the 
delinquent assessments, bonds outstanding, 
and the surplus or deficits. Another state- 
ment is one of unpaid special assessments. 
Suggested forms are published in the <Ac- 
counting Manual for Small Cities (pages 
12-15), referred to above. 

5. Statement of miscellaneous accounts 
receivable. This statement should list in 
detail all accounts due the city except those 
for taxes, special assessments, and utility 
charges. The statement should include the 
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date of the charge (or invoice), the name of 
the debtor, the purpose of the debt, and the 
amount due. Such statements can be type- 
written each month. The information pro- 
vided will indicate to the executive the appro- 
priate action to be taken. In addition, it is 


desirable to have a summary 
statement of past-due utility 
accounts, showing the amount 
thirty days past due, sixty 
days past due, etc. 

6. Debt statement. The 
debt statement should show 
the direct debt, including 
bonded debt and unfunded 
debt such as unpaid bills and 
bank loans, and also the over- 
lapping debt and the debt 
margin. An excellent form for 
this statement is illustrated in 
the Accounting Manual for 
Small Cities (page 17). 

7. Balance sheets. Balance 
sheets, which should be prepared monthly 
for each municipal fund, exhibit all of the 
assets, liabilities, reserves, and surplus of the 
municipality as of a stated time. They do 
not show what has taken place during any 
given period unless they are supplemented 
by comparative statements and the operating 
statements. Where the balance sheets are 
prepared during the fiscal period they should 
show estimated revenues, as well as esti- 
mated expenditures, although these accounts 
are ordinarily closed at the end of the fiscal 
period and do not appear in the balance sheet 
as prepared on that date. For balance sheet 
forms see the book, Municipal Accounting 
Statements. 

8. Statement of properties. It is impor- 
tant that the existence of properties should 
be accounted for and the expenditure for 
acquisition and repairs explained. Such a 
Statement enables the administrator to know 
what properties are in the possession of the 
city and what changes in ownership have 
occurred during the period. This involves, in 
the setup of the statement, the classification 
of different kinds of property, the adoption 
of a value which will express its worth, to- 
gether with additions and deductions during 
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the period, and the designation of the respec- 
tive organization units having custody of the 
different items of property. While it may not 
be necessary to have monthly statements 
covering all items of property, it is usually 
quite important that there be a monthly 
report showing in summary 
form the operating costs of 
motor equipment, including 
automobile and construction 
equipment. An excellent form 
for such a statement is pub- 
lished in the Manual of Public 
Works Records and Adminis- 
tration (page 54), issued in 
1933 by Public Administra- 
tion Service, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago, price 75 cents. 

9. Statement of construc- 
tion costs. Reports of progress 
on construction projects should 
indicate the name of the proj- 
ect and also the unit employed 
to measure the quantity of work completed 
at a given time, such as cubic yards. With 
respect to quantities of work completed as 
reported in previous reports, work done dur- 
ing the period of the report and work done 
to date should be given. If the work is done 
by force account the cost of labor, material, 
plant, and other costs should be shown. 
Other data may include the date of the con- 
tract, the estimated cost of the project, 
amount of the contract, name of the contrac- 
tor, nature of work, time to be completed, 
and perhaps a distribution of the costs, such 
as preliminary expenses, land, right-of-way, 
and easements, engineering charges, legal, 
administrative, and other overhead, interest 
during construction, depending of course on 
the type of project and whether done by con- 
tract or by force account. 

Special reports. In addition to the state- 
ments already discussed, the chief adminis- 
trator may from time to time desire special 
reports dealing with various subjects such as 
comparative payroll disbursements, costs of 
particular departments over a long period of 
time, revenues from certain sources, etc. 
Such information should be prepared by the 
chief financial officer as requested. 








Measurement Standards in City Administration 


IV. Measuring Police Activities’ 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON? 


This article suggests measurement units which will provide an objective basis for admin- 
istrative decisions and supplement rule-of-thumb methods in police administration. 


HE things with which a police depart- 

ment must deal are, for the most part, 

not inanimate objects, but the actions 
and behavior of human beings. The police 
are particularly concerned with “anti-social” 
or “criminal” behavior, but they are just one 
of several agencies employed by society to 
keep such behavior in check. 

What constitutes “criminal” behavior? No 
attempt will be made here accurately to de- 
fine this term, but its scope can be generally 
indicated by enumerating the more important 
classes of conduct that are included. First, 
there are the so-called “major” crimes: fe- 
lonious homicide, rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault, burglary, larceny, auto theft, forgery, 
counterfeiting, embezzlement, fraud, black- 
mail, arson, kidnapping. Second, there are 
offenses against the “public morals”: vice, 
gambling, liquor, drugs, and offenses against 
family. Third, there are offenses which have 
to do with the maintenance of the peace— 
disorderly conduct, possession of weapons, 
assault, trespassing, and vagrancy. And, 
finally, there are violations of traffic regula- 
tions. Some miscellaneous offenses may not 
be covered by the above classification.” 

Is there any common denominator in terms 
of which all these aspects of police responsi- 
bility can be expressed? Perhaps they can 
be reduced to dollars and cents. What is the 
cost to society of this anti-social behavior? 


* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article the writers are indebted to 
Arnold Miles, Donald C. Stone, August Vollmer, 
and O. W. Wilson. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Ridley is executive direc- 
tor of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and re- 
search assistant in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2 This classification is adapted from that em- 
ployed by Vollmer in The Police and Modern So- 
ciety. (University of California Press, 1936.) 
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An examination of the report of the Wicker- 
sham Committee on the cost of crime will 
show convincingly that the task of computing 
the cost of criminal behavior is an extremely 
difficult one. And the reduction to monetary 
values will give no assurance that a true 
picture has been given of the social values 
that are involved, for the two are by no 
means identical. It seems best, therefore, to 
restrict monetary measurement to certain as- 
pects of crimes against property—that is, the 
amount of property stolen and the amount 
recovered. 

A second frame of reference would be 
obtained by regarding the police purely as 
a law-enforcing agency, and by tracing the 
consequences of police activity only in their 
relation to law, that is by their success in 
dealing with the crime that has actually been 
committed. But such an approach would give 
a highly unrealistic picture of the police func- 
tion, for the police do not have the same 
responsibility toward all classes of offenses 
mentioned above. Their activities may in- 
volve: (1) prevention of crime, (2) repres- 
sion of crime, (3) apprehension of offenders, 
(4) recovery of property, or (5) regulation. 
For example, in dealing with “major” crimes, 
their activity is restricted for the most part 
to repressive measures, such as patrolling, 
and to the apprehension of offenders. In the 
field of traffic control, the technique is pri- 
marily regulative. In enforcing laws against 
minor offenses the police must be concerned 
not only with the prevention of crime and 
the arrest of offenders, but must themselves 
discover the occurrences of the crime. 

This raises the further question of the 
enforceability of laws. To what pains should 
the police go to discover and punish infrac- 

, tions of “Blue Laws’? This is an extreme 


wilcase, but the same question applies with 
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greater or lesser force to practically all legis- 
lation related to the “public morals,” and 
even to many fields which do not involve 
moral issues—for instance, traffic regulation. 
The answer to these questions is not a purely 
administrative one, but involves determina- 
tions of public policy; and a narrow legal- 
istic view ignores but does not solve the 
problem. An attempt to develop techniques 
for measuring the limits of public tolerance 
in such fields is in progress,* and promises 
to be of much value in helping to define more 
accurately administrative objectives. 

A third and more general description of 
police objectives would consider individually 
the activities, mentioned above, of preven- 
tion, repression, apprehension, recovery of 
property, and regulation, and measure them 
separately.* The writers incline to the view- 
point that none of these “objectives” is an 
end in itself and that, with the probable ex- 
ception of regulation, these activities are all 
directed to the more final objective of reduc- 
tion in the amount of crime. The real diffi- 
culty in the statement of objectives lies in 
assigning relative “weights” to the different 
offenses corresponding to their seriousness. 

Since there is difference of opinion as to 
the objectives of the police function, and 
since in any case, weights cannot be arbitra- 
rily assigned to the several offenses, measure- 
ment must be carried out in such a way that 
the effects of police activity can be observed, 
without any assumptions as to what set of 
values is to be accepted. Then, whatever 
the system, the results can be interpreted. 

The approach taken in this article is first 
to designate means of measuring the cost, 
effort in man-hours, and the performance of 
duties that are involved in the police func- 
tion; and then to measure, using different 
indices for different types of offenses wher- 
ever necessary, the results of the expenditure 
and performance. Further, by measuring 
separately crime rates, juvenile delinquency, 
apprehension, and recovery of property the 
individual activities of repression, prevention, 





3 Unpublished study of third degree practices by 
Professors S. D. Parratt and H. C. Beyle of Syra- 
cuse University. 


* A breakdown along these lines is suggested b 
Arnold Miles. ° 
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apprehension, etc. will to a certain extent 
be isolated. 


Cost, EFFORT, AND PERFORMANCE UNITS 


Computation of cost and of man-hours of 
effort presents no problems that are peculiar 
to the police function. Standard accounting 
practice will apply here. Costs should be 
classified in such a way that the total costs 
of the separate police units are known, and 
that equipment costs can be found. The 
development of meaningful unit costs must 
await the construction of performance units 
that can be related to the cost. 

A number of police administrators have de- 
vised measurements of police performance for 
the purpose of increasing efficiency of dis- 
tribution of patrolmen. The approach used 
in Berkeley and Cincinnati® is based on an 
analysis and time study of what the police- 
man on the beat actually does. After a study 
of actual police conditions, a certain average 
time can be assigned to each activity; and 
for each unit of area the time required can 
be computed on the basis of available sta- 
tistics of the frequency of the several activ- 
ities. Beats can then be laid out which dis- 
tribute the work load equitably. The beat 
formula will also indicate whether the total 
force is adequate to make tours of duty with 
the desired frequency. 

A somewhat broader approach starts with 
the assumption that beats should be dis- 
tributed in such a way that crime will be 
minimized.° To make a distribution on this 
basis involves a knowledge of the way and 
degree to which various police practices affect 
the crime rates. And today this is known in 
only a very general way. However, an 
analysis of crime rates before and after beat 
redistribution will suggest changes in the 
formula used, and thus lead to progressive 
refinement. 


MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS: CRIME RATES 


The discussion of objectives should have 
made clear that the first important informa- 


5 Cincinnati Police Beat Survey. Published by 
American Public Welfare Association. 1936. 

6 A similar principle, employed in the Wichita 
beat surveys, is characterized by Chief Wilson as 
“distribution in proportion to need.” 
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tion to be obtained by the police is the 
amount of crime in the community. Offenses 
can come to the attention of the police 
through a number of channels, including 
(1) citizens’ complaints, (2) reports of police 
officers, (3) “on view” arrests, and (4) of- 
fenses initially reported to the prosecutor, 
judge, or other officials. Some types of crimes, 
such as murder and burglary, will be reported 
to the police in a very large percentage of 
occurrences. Others, such as traffic viola- 
tions, will not come to their attention unless 
actually witnessed by an officer. It is neces- 
sary to draw a very careful distinction be- 
tween these two categories, for in the first 
case, the actual amount of crime is known, in 
the second case the “number of offenses 
known” will tend to approximate the “num- 
ber of arrests.” 

The Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police recognized this distinction in 
preparing their reporting manual.’ Crimes 
were grouped in two classes. The major 
crimes, called Part I Offenses—those that are 
regularly reported are: (1) Felonious Homi- 
cide, (2) Rape, (3) Robbery, (4) Aggra- 
vated Assault, (5) Burglary—Breaking or 
Entering, (6) Larceny-Theft, and (7) Auto 
Theft. The rates of occurrence of these 
crimes can then be known with a fair degree 
of accuracy. How are these rates to be 
interpreted? Is a high murder rate to be 
charged against the police, or against the 
community? For the factors that determine 
the rate include (1) racial and nationality 
characteristics, (2) housing and other phys- 
ical factors, (3) economic status of citizens, 
(4) provision of wholesome recreational facil- 
ities, (5) administration of the courts and 
penal institutions, and the honesty of mu- 


7 Uniform Crime Reporting. Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. 1929. 

8 Comparative statistics on major offenses have 
been collected since 1930 by the Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice, and published 
quarterly in Uniform Crime Reports. About 89 
per cent of cities in the United States over 10,000 
population now participate. In addition to the lim- 
itations mentioned above, some allowances must be 
made for the vagaries of officials in reporting to 
the Bureau. 
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nicipal government as a whole, (6) as well 
as other intangible factors of civic “morale.” 
On the other hand, the police cannot entirely 
avoid responsibility for an unsatisfactorily 
high rate of crime. In the first place, effi- 
ciency in the detection and apprehension of 
criminals should be an effective deterrent. In 
the second place, modern police administra- 
tion does not narrowly limit itself to tradi- 
tional techniques for dealing with crime, but 
attempts to attack the problem at its very 
origins. The police should be an active force 
in pointing out and remedying situations in 
the city which are responsible for crime. The 
amount of crime in the community is the 
only index which measures the extent to 
which this has been done. The rate of juve- 
nile delinquency is probably the most sensi- 
tive measure of the effect of preventative 
measures, and there can be no doubt of the 
very close relationship between such delin- 
quency and more serious offenses. At present, 
crime rates are best compared from time to 
time within the same city, and comparison 
between cities should be undertaken with the 
greatest of caution. 

Somewhat more difficult is the interpreta- 
tion of crime rates for Part II Offenses— 
those not regularly reported. An increase in 
the number of arrests for speeding may indi- 
cate (1) more people are violating the traffic 
ordinance or (2) police policy with regard to 
speeding is becoming more severe. Of course 
the police administrator will be in a some- 
what better position to know to what extent 
each of these factors is responsible, but even 
the chief administrator will have difficulty 
in interpreting figures submitted to him by 
his subordinates. To supplement the record 
of persons charged, a sampling procedure 
may be used to discover the frequency of 
offenses; for instance, by means of periodic 
“law observance checks” on traffic offenses. 
Undercover men from outside the department 
may be brought in to discover the extent of 
morals offenses—but the conclusions will be 
qualitative rather than quantitative. 


CasEs CLEARED BY ARREST 


It has been noted that one of the most 
important means employed by the police 
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in dealing with crime is the apprehension of 
offenders. The number of offenders arrested 
has an important relation, then, to police 
effectiveness. To have real significance this 
index must be related to the total number 
of crimes occurring and expressed as “per- 
centage of cases cleared by arrest.” But 
since, as we have seen, the total number of 
crimes is known only for certain major 
offenses—the first part of the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Classification—the index can be 
computed only for those crimes. Little is to 
be gained, furthermore, by attempting to use 
a single index for the total of all these major 
crimes. Much more information as to the 
weak and strong aspects of police administra- 
tion can be gained by use of the separate 
indices. The “percentage of crimes cleared” 
can be used to compare police units with each 
other, or to compute trends. 


RECOVERY OF STOLEN PROPERTY 


In cases of crimes against property, one of 
the duties of the police is to recover the 
stolen property. To measure the effectiveness 
with which this is accomplished, “the per- 
centage of value of stolen property recov- 
ered” should be computed. Here again, a 
breakdown according to type of property 
may be useful. It is especially desirable to 
keep a separate record of automobile thefts 
and recoveries—recording them by number 
of cars, rather than value. 


CONVICTIONS OF PERSONS ARRESTED 


The responsibility of the police is not dis- 
charged when offenders have been arrested. 
They must assist in obtaining evidence for 
the prosecution. Records should therefore be 
kept of the disposition of all persons charged. 
A low percentage of convictions may be in- 
terpreted in a number of ways:!® (1) poor 
gathering of evidence by police; (2) de- 
fective preparation and presentation of cases 
by prosecution; (3) corruptness of prosecu- 
tion; (4) arrest of innocent persons; (5) 
leniency or corruptness of courts; (6) a tech- 





® Such checks are made regularly in Wichita. 

10 Donald C. Stone, “Can Police Effectiveness 
Be Measured?” Public Management, XII, 471 
(September, 1930). 
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nical or involved procedure. The first and 
fourth factors can be seen to be directly 
related to police administration. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION 


A rather different kind of police activity 
is the regulation of traffic. In dealing with 
this problem it will be useful to carry the 
analysis a bit further and consider it not 
only as a question of law enforcement, but 
to discover the objectives toward which traf- 
fic regulation is directed. For in most cities, 
the police are an active force not only in 
enforcing traffic regulations, but in framing 
them as well. Traffic regulation has its en- 
gineering aspects as well, either as a part 
of the police department function or sepa- 
rately administered. The purpose of such reg- 
ulation is to facilitate the transportation of 
people and goods from one part of the city 
to another, with a minimum of delay and 
damage. And a very significant measure of 
the success of such activities is the number 
of traffic accidents. Of course, not all acci- 
dents will be reported, but at least the num- 
ber of accidents involving damage, injuries, 
or fatalities, will be known with a fair degree 
of accuracy. Perhaps the most useful general 
index in a fair-sized city is the accident 
injury rate per 100,000 population. In 
all but the very largest cities, there will be 
chance fluctuations in the annual death rate 
due to the small number of deaths. 

Even more important than the general 
rate are measuring devices which detect the 
source of trouble and facilitate its elimina- 
tion. For this purpose spot maps should be 
kept of all accidents reported, and diagrams 
made of all intersections where several acci- 
dents have taken place, indicating the factors 
involved. Such graphic devices when kept up 
to date and used have proved highly effective 
in reducing accidents in such progressive 
cities as Evanston and Milwaukee. 


SCHEDULES FOR RATING EFFECTIVENESS 


The difficulties involved in measuring com- 
prehensively such aspects of police work as 
the enforcement of vice and liquor regula- 
tions have led some authorities to despair 
of measuring police effectiveness in terms of 
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results and to turn instead to evaluations of 
administrative methods and techniques. A 
schedule for measuring police effectiveness 
on this basis was presented by Arthur Bell- 
man in the May, 1935, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. This schedule can 
hardly be considered satisfactory, however, 
for the items selected and their weights are 
quite arbitrary, and Mr. Bellman suggests 
no way in which they can be scientifically 
determined. 

A somewhat different approach consisting 
of two steps has been adopted by Professor 
Parratt. First, by means of an objective 
rating technique, a consensus of expert opin- 
ion is taken, regarding the effectiveness of 
specific police techniques and methods. Then 
a given city is rated as to which techniques 
are employed and scored by attaching to the 
particular techniques the weight that has 
been assigned to it by expert opinion." 

Parratt’s technique has these advantages 
over the usual rating schedule: first that it 
includes at least qualitative measurement of 
results as well as performance, second that it 
is based on a consensus as to the relative 
values of police methods and not the arbi- 
trary opinion of a single man. The scale 
also takes into account the public attitude 
toward the department. 

There is no need of course to adopt an 
“either, or’ attitude toward the relative use- 
fulness of the rating scale and the previ- 
ously discussed indices of results. The rating 
scale, as set up by Parratt, will be useful 
in indicating to the administrator where he 
is out of line with current opinion as to “best 
practices” and where he is failing to gain 
public respect. The index of results will 
indicate to the progressive administrator not 
only what are his actual accomplishments 
but also how current “best practices” can be 
revised to increase police effectiveness. The 
scale has the advantage that it measures com- 
prehensively the police administration. The 
measurement of results is preferable in that 
it involves no assumption or preconception 
as to proper police methods or procedures. 


11 Unpublished study by Professor S. D. Parratt 
of Syracuse University. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although there is no single index which 
will give a comprehensive picture of police 
effectiveness, a satisfactory police records 
system will yield a number of items of 
information useful in administrative control.'* 

Major crimes (Part I Classes of the Uni- 
form System) can be controlled on the basis 
of “Offenses known to the police per 100,000 
persons” and “Percentage of cases cleared 
by arrest.” The latter is the best measure 
of police effectiveness for these crimes, The 
rate of juvenile delinquency per 1,000 chil- 
dren is a sensitive index of some aspects of 
crime prevention work. 

For crimes against property additional 
indices are available in “Percentage of value 
of stolen property recovered” and “Percent- 
age of automobiles recovered.” 

Effectiveness of traffic regulation can be 
measured by the accident rate, the accident 
injury rate, and the accident fatality rate per 
100,000 inhabitants and per 10,000 motor 
vehicles registered. 

The most significant information regard- 
ing crimes against the public morals, disturb- 
ances of the peace and similar offenses is 
the “Number of persons charged by the 
police.” It is in this field of police work that 
a sound philosophy of administration is still 
lacking as a basis for measurement. An addi- 
tional difficulty is that the police must dis- 
cover as well as investigate such offenses. 

Some additional insight into the investiga- 
tional activities of the police can be gained 
from the index of “Percentage of convictions 
of persons charged,” but this index is even 
more a function of judicial than of police 
administration. 

Finally, a number of techniques are avail- 
able for measuring police performance. Per- 
haps the most important are the time studies 
and statistical analyses which form the basis 
for scientific determination of police beats. 
In the field of traffic regulation location 


12 The police administrator who wishes to set 
up a records system in conformity with the un!- 
form classification and which will be useful in ad- 
ministration should consult the Manual of Police 
Records as Installed in Pasadena, California. ‘0- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. Au- 
gust, 1931. 
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studies indicate particular areas that need 
attention. 


A basis for comparative statistics between 
cities has been created in the Uniform Crime 
Reports of the Department of Justice. Be- 
fore such statistics can be of greatest useful- 
ness to police administrators, two steps are 
necessary: first, further improvement in ac- 
curacy and comparability; and second, a 
statistical study of the causes of crime which 
will permit at least approximate allowance to 
be made for the extra-administrative social, 
racial, institutional, and economic factors 





which affect the crime rate of a munici- 
pality. 

The measurement units which have been 
suggested are obviously not capable of reduc- 
ing all administrative decisions to a purely 
objective basis or of eliminating the necessity 
for the sound judgment and expert knowl- 
edge of the police executive, but they will go 
a long way to supplement that judgment with 
facts and to suggest situations where rule- 
of-thumb methods are not producing maxi- 
mum results or where “best” practices can 
be improved. 


Trends in Public and*Private Electric Rates 


By ROWLAND EGGER* 
Director, Bureau of Public Administration, University of Virginia 


The electric rate survey of the Federal Power Commission has made avail- 
able an enormous amount of data on rates, revenues, and contributions 
to public treasuries—an analysis of which Mr. Egger presents in this article. 


N verifying the general prevalence of a 

few clear trends in electric rates and 

finance which were thrown up in the 
course of a study directed particularly to 
conditions in Virginia,’ some comparisons 
which may be of more than purely local in- 
terest have been developed. Those who seek 
information of a comparative character on 
this subject are in a much better position 
at the present time than ever before. The 
enormous amount of data which has been 
collected and tabulated by the Electric Rate 
Survey of the Federal Power Commission 
permits analyses and comparisons which, to 
the average researcher, were quite beyond 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Egger holds a Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Michigan, and has 
served as consultant to the New Jersey Tax Sur- 
vey Commission and the Illinois Commission on 
Taxation and Expenditures. In 1935-36 he was 
secretary of the Joint Committee on Planning and 
Co-operation, Brussels, Belgium. 

1 See Rowland Egger and James Gates, Munici- 
pal Ownership of Electric Undertakings in Vir- 
ginia. Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity, Virginia, 1937. 


reach until a few months ago. 

For reasons doubtless adequate, but not 
made public, the Federal Power Commission 
has not, so far as the writer is aware, stated 
specifically and succinctly the obvious con- 
clusions which proceed from much of its 
research. This is particularly true of the 
reports of the Commission comparing rates, 
revenues, and contributions to the public 
treasuries made by private and public electric 
plants.” 

From rather hasty analyses of data pre- 
sented by the Commission, it seems clear that 
a number of quite obvious and unmistakable 
trends may be observed. In the first place, 
municipal rates are substantially lower than 
those of the private utilities. This is true 
without regard to the class of service, 
whether residential, commercial light and 
incidental power, commercial power and in- 
cidental light, or large commercial and indus- 


2 Comparative Rates of Publicly and Privately 
Owned Electric Utilities. Rate Series Report No. 
5, Federal Power Commission Electric Rate Sur- 
vey. 1936. 
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trial power service. The accompanying tabu- 
lation summarizes the rate data presented in 
Rate Series Report No. 5 relating to residen- 
tial service, which presents the most impor- 
tant social problem of the industry. 

If it is borne in mind that the average 
annual consumption of domestic consumers 
in this country is only about 630 kilowatt- 
hours, which is some 52 kilowatt-hours per 
month, and, what is vastly more important 
in the analysis of rate levels and rate struc- 
tures, the typical domestic consumer prob- 
ably uses less than 350 kilowatt-hours a 
year,* which is less than 30 kilowatt-hours 
per month, a more significant evaluation of 


3 As reported by the Edison Institute for 1934. 


4 See the West Penn Power Company survey, 
reported in Electric Light and Power, November, 
1935, p. 11. 
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the typical bill data may be developed than 
by the mere comparison of bare percentages. 

From the table it appears that the typical 
domestic consumer of energy sold by a mu- 
nicipal plant is in a decidedly better position 
throughout the country and without regard 
to the size of the community in which he 
lives except in the South Atlantic and South 
East Central group of states, and in certain 
cities of the West South Central group. Fur- 
thermore, his bill is not only lower, it is 
rather substantially lower—typically from 12 
to 20 per cent less than the charges of pri- 
vately owned companies. 

In the larger consumption brackets the 
position of the municipal plants becomes 
somewhat less favorable, although for the 
consumer utilizing electric refrigeration and 
miscellaneous small appliances the municipal 


Per CENT MuNICIPAL CHARGES ARE OF PRIVATE UTILITY CHARGES FOR TYPICAL MONTHLY 
BILLs BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS AND MUNICIPAL POPULATION CLASSES: JANUARY 1, 1935 
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plants in cities of over 2,500 population tend 
still to serve at appreciably lower cost than 
their privately owned competitors. Virtually 
the same condition prevails in the consump- 
tion brackets covering electric cooking. 

The statistics for the 100 and 250 kilo- 
watt-hour bills, however, reveal 
very clearly the most conspicu- 
ous failure of municipal owner- 
ship. In the smaller municipali- 
ties, particularly in those under 
5,000 population (and the mu- 
nicipal plant typically serves 
such small cities, since 1477 of 
the 1775 reporting municipali- 
ties served by municipal plants 
are under 5,000), virtually no 
attention has been paid to in- 
creasing consumption through 
the use of promotional rates and 
encouraging the installation of 
load-building appliances. Hence 
load factors remain unsatisfac- 
tory, unit production costs high, and rates 
exorbitant. 

The relatively better position of the con- 
sumer of municipally produced energy means 
little, in comparison with the rates offered 
by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, or the 
Tacoma, Washington, municipal plant. The 
citizen of Tacoma pays $1.13 for 25 kilowatt- 
hours, $2.12 for 100 kilowatt-hours and 
$3.62 for 250 kilowatt-hours, which, except 
for the initial bracket, are far and away the 
cheapest and most promotional rates in the 
entire United States. The citizens of Tupelo, 
Mississippi, using TVA energy, pay $0.75 for 
the first bracket of 25 kilowatt-hours, $2.50 
for 100 kilowatt-hours, and $5.00 for 250 
kilowatt-hours. The Ottawa, Canada, cit- 
izen is even better off, for the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission permits municipal rates 
of $0.75 for 25 kilowatt-hours, $1.74 for 100 
kilowatt-hours, and $2.88 for 250 kilowatt- 
hours. The fact seems to be that municipal 
ownership in the United States, with the 
exception of one or two plants, is to be com- 
mended for only a slightly less dismal failure 
to understand the sociology and economics of 
the electric industry than has been exhibited 
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by private ownership. But the whole pic- 
ture is pretty sad for the domestic consumer, 
whoever supplies him with electric energy. 

One interesting technological fact appears 
in the tabulation. In the smaller towns mu- 
nicipal plants tend more consistently to 


charge high rates than do pri- 
vate utilities. Municipal sup- 
plies in such places are typically 
isolated generating plants or 
purchasing plants, while private 
supplies tend to be centrally 
generated and distributed over 
extensive grids. While the en- 
tire problem of rates is too ob- 
scured by factors of municipal 
fiscal policy, capital structure, 
etc. to permit valid generaliza- 
tions, it is interesting to note 
that the allegedly increasing ef- 
ficiency of small isolated gener- 
ating facilities has not yet man- 
ifested itself in rate levels and 
rate structures, nor have municipal purchas- 
ing plants foregone the fiscal profits of cen- 
tral generation, in which they certainly share, 
for the social profits of higher consumption. 

Limitations of space prohibit the presenta- 
tion of tabulations showing the relation of 
municipal to private charges for other classes 
of consumption. However, it seems clear that 
municipal rates are, on the whole, relatively 
lower for commercial and industrial con- 
sumption than for residential use. Likewise, 
many municipal plants whose residential 
rates are higher than those of private com- 
panies are considerably lower for commercial 
and industrial use. Municipal charges for 
these classes of service tend to be from 13 
to 29 per cent lower than those of private 
companies. Deviation from such modal un- 
derselling is not related to demand or energy 
consumption but does tend to be concen- 
trated geographically in the Deep South, 
where municipal plant charges are consider- 
ably higher than those of private companies. 
In the high consumption brackets, such as 
commercial power and industrial power, the 
number of available. comparisons decreases 
appreciably because of the concentration of 
municipal plants in small towns. However, 
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relative underselling on the part of municipal 
plants becomes even more marked and more 
universal as the demand goes up. This is 
perhaps relevant to the assertion often made 
by private operators that municipal plants 
subsidize residential customers at the ex- 
pense of commercial and industrial users. 
The Virginia study likewise indicated that 
there was a considerably larger difference 
between most private and municipal rates 
than between independent operating com- 
panies privately owned and controlled sub- 
sidiaries of the great holding companies, 
without regard to class of service. The 
statistics of the Electric Rate Survey, as con- 
tained in the 48 state rate reports indicate 
that this is generally true. For example, 
the average municipal bill in Virginia for 25 
kilowatt-hours is $1.96, while the average 
bill for the same amount of energy sold by 
controlled subsidiaries is $2.28, and that of 
independent private utilities is $2.29. For 
100 kilowatt-hours the municipal average 
bill is $5.20, the controlled subsidiary bill is 
$6.14, and the independent private company 
average bill is $6.67. For 250 kilowatt hours 
municipal charges average $9.82, controlled 
subsidiaries $9.88, and independent private 
companies $12.33. For larger amounts the 
bills of the municipal plants and the con- 
trolled subsidiaries tend to be closer than 
those of the subsidiaries and independents. 
While it has not been possible to do more 
than sample the data for the rest of the 
country, our calculations reveal that there 
probably is, in the lower consumption brack- 
ets, a difference of from 10 to 27 per cent 
in municipal and private bills but differ- 
ences of from 1 to 7 per cent between sub- 
sidiary companies and independent com- 
panies. Furthermore, in the higher consump- 
tion brackets, independent companies: tend 
to charge much more than municipal plants 
or subsidiary companies. If the general 
trends indicated by the sampling process are 
valid, what becomes of the distinction be- 
tween the “good” independent service com- 
panies and the “bad” holding company sub- 
sidiaries, as far as rate morality is concerned? 
Finally, Rate Series Report No. 5 con- 
tains some extremely interesting data with 





regard to the contributions of public plants 
and private companies to the cost of gov- 
ernment. In 1934 private utilities paid a 
total of $239,773,260 in taxes, which con- 
stituted 14.1 per cent of their base revenues 
of $1,695,520,650. Municipal plants, on the 
other hand, contributed $15,931,501 in taxes 
and cash contributions and $7,329,719 in net 
free service. Their operating revenues were 
$92,036,020. If we add the value of net 
free service to operating revenues and divide 
by taxes and cash contributions plus net free 
services we obtain a figure which may be 
compared to the 14.1 per cent tax payment 
of the private utilities. This operation gives 
us 21.1 per cent of operating revenues which 
municipal plants pay toward the cost of 
other governmental services. 

The Electric Rate Survey, as well as vir- 
tually all of the special studies which have 
been made by other agencies and individuals, 
gives small comfort to either public or 
private ownership as currently practiced. If 
municipal rates are in general somewhat 
lower than those of private utilities, they 
have still a long way to go before any ap- 
preciable advance can be made toward pro- 
viding the energy necessary for a minimum 
of health and decency at a price which the 
ordinary man can pay. If municipal plant 
contributions to the cost of government are 
somewhat higher, proportionately, than are 
those of private companies, this serves only 
to emphasize the similarity between the 
points of view now dominating both private 
and municipal administration of electricity 
supply. The writer believes that these views 
are intolerable in an economy of abundance. 

It is perhaps significant that, with minor 
exceptions, electricity supplies administered 
integrally with government itself have not 
been able to resist exploiting the “easy 
money” possibilities of the industry. The 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority are independent 
government corporations, while the Tacoma 
plant is conducted as a virtually independent 
unit. It may well be that municipal owner- 
ship as now practiced is not adaptable to 
the administration of electricity supply in the 
manner which will be demanded as we move 
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toward collectivism. And it is not reassur- 
ing to discover that “government at the grass 
roots” is apparently incapable of developing 
the philosophy which the implications of our 
economic progress demand. 

By the time this appears, the country will 
probably already have the answer to the cur- 
rently mooted question, “Whose TVA?” 
None the less, it does seem apparent that on 
the record there is little evidence of any sig- 
nificant difference between the independent 
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private companies and the holding company 
subsidiaries as regards rate and fiscal policies. 
Surely such a distinction is at the very base 
of any pooling proposal. The devil may be 
sick enough to want to be a monk, but the 
country’s memory is not that short. Some 
day, furthermore, we are going to have defi- 
nitely to determine how many inches there 
are in our TVA yardstick. Meanwhile, cross- 
ing it with a slide rule and a harmonic calcu- 
lator won’t make the job any easier. 


Municipal Regulation of House Trailers 


By HERBERT G. OGDEN* 
Staff Member, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


The rapidly increasing number of automobile house trailers is 
creating a problem which calls for new administrative regulations. 


migration of 25 trailers an hour, with 

26,000 located in the state at the height 
of the winter season. A leading soap manu- 
facturer offers completely furnished trailers 
as prizes to a competition. One of the na- 
tion’s great mail order houses lists trailers 
in its catalogue for the first time. A Fortune 
survey states that total trailer production 
for 1936 was 55,000 units, of which 35,000 
were factory made, and predicts a factory 
production for 1937 of between 85,000 and 
100,000 units. These statements are from 
the preface of a revised edition of a pam- 
phlet entitled, The House Trailer: Its Effect 
on State and Local Government, published on 
May 1, 1937, by the American Municipal 
Association. 

Whether the house trailer movement ever 
reaches proportions predicted by Roger Bab- 
son—50 per cent of the entire population on 
wheels by 1960—is open to considerable 
question. That it has already reached dis- 
turbing proportions, however, is readily con- 
ceded, particularly by municipal and county 
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* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Ogden holds an A. B. 
degree from Williams College and for the last 
year has been with the American Municipal As- 
sociation. 


officials faced with the task of trailer regu- 
lation. The forces behind the movement are 
as complex and obscure as the ultimate ef- 
fects of the movement upon society. Al- 
though predictions, therefore, based on anal- 
yses of the movement in terms of social 
and economic urges, are little more than 
guesses, the fact remains that the trailer 
population, both temporary and permanent, 
has grown to astounding dimensions and that 
administrative provisions must be made. 

It is safe to assume that these adminis- 
trative provisions in many instances will con- 
sist merely in the uncompromising applica- 
tion of existing housing standards to the 
trailers. Such action, except in the rare in- 
stance, will effectively ban the trailer—at 
least for the present. This attitude will 
be particularly popular where trailers are 
used as permanent dwellings. Where trail- 
ers are countenanced, however, either on a 
temporary or permanent basis, they are 
likely to be zoned to specific areas such as 
camps or communities. Although control 
over such communities will present many 
and complex problems of administration, 
probably the two outstanding considerations 
will be those relating to (1) the type of 
community created, and (2) the type of tax 
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procedure devised whereby community mem- 
bers will pay for public services. 

The trailer movement, allowed to run un- 
checked, will produce four major types of 
communities: (1) Privately operated camps 
for privately owned trailers; (2) privately 
operated camps for “to rent” 
trailers; (3) publicly operated 
camps for privately owned trail- 
ers; and (4) publicly operated 
camps for “to rent’ trailers. 

The important consideration 
in terms of community manage- 
ment is that in each instance 
officials will be dealing with a 
“community within a commu- 
nity.” Rather than attempt to 
regulate each trailer individu- 
ally, they will hold one individ- 
ual (or corporation) responsible 
for regulation of large numbers 
of them in community assem- 
bled. Where trailers are pri- 
vately owned, the administrative situation 
will be analogous to that of the co-operative 
apartment house: protective shells are owned 
by many different individuals, yet one indi- 
vidual alone (the apartment house manager) 
supplies utilities and is responsible for living 
conditions under his control. This type of 
trailer community, therefore, is equivalent to 
a horizontal and extremely fluid co-operative 
apartment house. The “to rent,” privately 
operated trailer community is much similar 
to the standard “to rent” apartment or tene- 
ment house. Such a design for living, there- 
fore, far from being radical, is just another 
aspect of the co-operative movement which 
has become so popular in recent years. 

The operation of trailer communities by 
public government bodies goes a step fur- 
ther, in that it involves those bodies in the 
housing business. Although the right of a 
municipality, for instance, to provide mere 
camping space in public parks might not be 
challenged, it is more than likely that such 
challenge would be forthcoming should that 
municipality provide all housing facilities ex- 
cept the covering shell. Provision of the 
shell on a “to rent” basis would merely mark 
the final step in public housing. 
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The second outstanding consideration is 
that of taxation. An impelling feature of 
trailer life at present is its “tax free” na- 
ture: taxes collected from a trailer camp op- 
erator, who in turn passes them on to the 
trailer traveler in his nightly bill, do not be- 
gin to pay for public services 
rendered or made available. It 
is plain that such uneconomic 
procedure cannot continue on 
any but a small scale. How, 
then, will trailer citizens be 
charged for public services? 

Barring elaborate administra- 
tive mechanism or the constant 
presence in each trailer commu- 
nity of a tax assessor, it will be 
impossible to tax these dwell- 
ings on the traditional basis of 
value. Such procedure, even if 
feasible, would prove little more 
than that all trailers, restricted 
in size by the motor vehicle 
(rather than building or zoning) au- 
thorities, are all of about the same value. 
Taxation of trailers, therefore, will be done 
on a basis of benefits rendered or made avail- 
able—an outcome of the growing tendency to 
charge for public services on a “metered” 
basis. Services on which no definite value 
can be placed, such as police and health ser- 
vice, will inevitably be charged for in lump 
sums; computation of such sums will be a 
difficult, but not impossible, task. 

Assuming that trailers may be zoned to 
special areas within communities, that sen- 
sible regulations will be devised for the con- 
duct of the trailer citizens, and that these 
latter will pay for public services through 
the camp operator on a basis of services 
made available, it is evident that the camp 
operator becomes a person of great social 
importance. He will not only be responsible 
for the business management of the com- 
munity, a sizeable task in itself, but for 
health inspection, policing, fire prevention, 
welfare, and taxation as well. Whether it 
is wise to farm out governmental responsibil- 
ities in this manner remains to be seen. Ii 
not, then the publicly operated trailer com- 
munity is the only solution to the problem. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Organizing a Comprehensive Safety 
Program 


What is the best procedure to follow in 
setting up a comprehensive safety pro- 
gram? 


(i of two types of permanent com- 

munity safety organization may be set 
up: (1) a community safety council and (2) 
an official community safety commission. 
The former is a non-governmental organiza- 
tion generally formed by an aroused citi- 
zenry; the latter is an official body author- 
ized by ordinance or administrative order 
and financed by the city. 

In a community safety council or com- 
mittee (the name is not important) there 
must be influential citizens and officials eager 
to participate and willing to follow through; 
a definite budget with adequate funds to 
meet incidental expense and to pay staff 
salaries and office expense, if the latter are 
charged against the organization; a practical 
program designed to fit local needs; and 
some competent person employed or assigned 
to handle the vast amount of detail work. 

The simple formation of a council is not 
enough. Effective and lasting results come 
only from hard work and continuous and 
complete co-operation of all official and lay 
groups. Manpower must be _ furnished 
through a paid staff—perhaps only a part- 
time employee in the smaller units. Unless 
this staff accepts full responsibility for the 
continuous progress of the organization, the 
machinery won’t work. Too often a safety 
organization with a good program fails for 
lack of the services of a director that are 
paid for or given voluntarily. 

Officers and committeemen should be in- 
fluential men in the community and willing 
to work. Preferably they should have some 
knowledge of the problem. The co-opera- 
tion of public officials and other groups 
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should be secured, and they should be repre- 
sented in the organization structure. No 
safety organization can do the job alone. An 
approved way of selecting personnel is upon 
the recommendation of a qualified steering 
committee, which should meet prior to any 
general organization meeting. This pro- 
cedure will avoid selection of popular but 
possibly uninterested persons. The steering 
committee should include one or two city 
officials, one or two civic leaders, and a few 
representatives of business groups which 
have a large financial stake in the public 
safety situation. It should meet, study local 
safety problems, appraise public attitude, 
draw up a list of officers, and draft the pro- 
gram. Before plans for the formal organiza- 
tion are made, a number of representative 
group leaders should be interviewed concern- 
ing financial support which may be expected. 
This job may be well done by the steering 
committee, and a strenuous effort to secure 
subscription of at least half of the budget 
should be made prior to organization. 

The general meeting may be called by the 
mayor or some other outstanding citizen. 
The steering committee makes its report, 
plans are submitted, and officers are elected. 
The president then appoints various com- 
mittees to develop specific parts of the safety 
program. “Paper” committees should be 
avoided. It is wise not to undertake too 
much but to concentrate on immediate needs. 
As the program develops, add to it until the 
field is effectively covered. Committees on 
statistics, traffic, public education, child edu- 
cation, commercial vehicle, traffic law en- 
forcement, home safety, industrial safety, 
and fire prevention may be appointed. It is 
well to select committeemen whose regular 
activities or abilities fit them for special 
duties. For example, the traffic committee 
may be headed by the city engineer; the 
newspaper editor may lead public education 
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work; the superintendent of schools may 
direct the child safety program, and so on. 

The principles of organization and activ- 
ities of an official community safety commis- 
sion are similar to those of an unofficial or- 
ganization. Membership should consist of 
five or six officials, such as the chief of po- 
lice, city traffic engineer, superintendent of 
schools, and an equal or preferably larger 
number of representative citizens. The com- 
mission must be completely free of partisan 
politics. The municipal appropriation should 
permit employing a competent secretary or 
director and the conducting of educational 
activities. 

The commission should meet monthly and 
supervise the entire program. It may well 
have a larger advisory committee for consul- 
tation on important measures and to provide 
a wider circle of contacts with business, 
civic, and neighborhood groups. 

The commission should have no legal au- 
thority. The commission’s job is to co-or- 
dinate functions of the several city depart- 
ments, to advise the city council on ordi- 
nances or appropriations relating to traffic 
and safety, to form a liaison between the city 
government and civic groups, and to conduct 
a continuous educational program. Specific 
activities are generally handled by subcom- 
mittees. 

Through correspondence and personal vis- 
its of a field representative, the National 
Safety Council will gladly assist any com- 
munity in working out the best organization 
and program.—SmpNEy J. WILL1AMs, direc- 
tor, Public Safety Division, National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Basis of Sewer Rental Charges and 


Methods of Collection 


What is the practice and experience of cities 
in enforcing sewer rental ordinances? 


NFORMATION and data on sewer rental 

charges, particularly information relative 

to administrative practice and experience, 

are meager. According to the best informa- 

tion now available, about 416 cities levy 

sewer rental charges, and 201 of these cities 
are in Texas. 
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The bases of the sewer rental charge in 
295 of these cities, including the 201 in 
Texas, may be classified as follows: charge 
based on metered water consumption, 21 cit- 
ies; charge based on metered water con- 
sumption, with minimum bill, 3; charge 
based on the water bill, fixed percentage, 7; 
charge based on number of plumbing fix- 
tures, 37; charge based on type of property, 
7; charge based on number of persons, 2; 
rate is per sewer connection, 22; rate is per 
water connection, 1; uniform rate for all 
properties, 167; various combinations of 
foregoing bases, 28. 

Because of the strong influence the Texas 
cities have in the total, the classification for 
those cities alone is: charge based on num- 
ber of plumbing fixtures, 22 cities; charge 
based on type of property, 2; rate is per 
sewer connection, 3; uniform rate for all 
properties, 156. 

The methods of billing vary as widely as 
the basis of charge. Some cities include the 
sewer charge on the water bill either as one 
total or as a separate item and provide for 
discounts or penalties. Other communities 
charge a flat rate per connection based upon 
the type of premises served. Where the 
water-works system is privately owned and 
where it is not possible to work out with 
the water company a satisfactory method of 
billing, a flat rate may be the best prac- 
tical solution. 

There is a great need for information 
on this subject, evidenced by the number of 
inquiries concerning it which have been re- 
ceived from municipal officials. The Ameri- 
can Public Works Association is now making 
a study of sewer rental charges and their 
administration. For use in this study, the 
following tentative definition of sewer rentals 
has been drafted: “Sewer rental charges are 
periodical charges to the users of the sewer 
system, whether owners or renters, based 
upon the extent of their use of the sewer 
system, or upon presumptive evidence of the 
extent of such use.” It is planned to issue 
a special report upon the completion of this 
study presenting the information obtained. 
—NorRMAN HEBDEN, assistant director, 


American Public Works Association. 
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Arlington County Centralizes Adminis- 
trative Control Under Manager 


‘THE county board of Arlington County, 

Virginia, recently adopted a resolution 
placing full administrative authority in the 
county manager, giving the manager power 
to appoint and remove the health officer, 
county engineer, county auditor, and super- 
intendent of public welfare. Departments 
of public health and welfare, public service, 
finance and accounts, and fire and safety 
were created. The first county in the United 
States to adopt the manager plan, Arlington 
County has operated since 1930 under what 
might be termed the modified plan, with the 
council appointing the chief officers, who, 
however, were responsible to the county man- 
ager. It is believed that this action on the 
part of the county board will make for a 
flexible organization and better control of 
administrative affairs, because full responsi- 
bility is placed in the county manager.— 
FRANK C. HANRAHAN, county manager, 
Arlington County, Virginia. 


Municipal Bond Prices Recede from 


All-Time High 


UNICIPAL bonds, which have been 

enjoying a period of unparalleled high 
prices for the past few years, have suffered 
a setback since the first of the year when 
the peak of municipal bond prices, as re- 
flected by The Bond Buyer’s Index, was 
reached. The average “basis” price, or net 
interest yield, of the bonds of 20 large cities 
on January 1, 1937, was 2.62 per cent, repre- 
senting an all-time high dollar (or low 
“basis”) price. 

The first quarter of the current year saw 
municipal bond values drop sharply, losing 
practically all the ground gained during 
1936. On April 1 the Index registered an 
average “basis” price of 3.15 per cent and 
in the succeeding month, while some of the 
bonds in the group recovered nicely, others 
sold off even more so that the average for 
May 1 shows only a slight net gain at 3.09 
per cent. 

It is interesting to note that municipal 
securities were the first to respond market- 
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wise to warnings from Washington of a 
change in Federal Reserve money policy. All 
other securities markets later experienced 
sharp declines. It may be that municipals 
were carried too far on the upswing and 
were due for a reaction. Certainly it is clear 
that one reason for the break in January 
was the unusually large volume of new is- 
sues which the market was asked to absorb. 
The real reason for the bond market’s recent 
decline, however, was the Federal Reserve 
Board’s order increasing reserve require- 
ments, effective May 1. Prospective investors 
had already begun to question the soundness 
of bond prices and were more than ready to 
step aside and let it slide when Washington 
furnished the necessary impetus. 

The picture today, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. Prices are at a new level, which, 
while still high, is much more attractive to 
buyers. The increased reserve requirements 
are in effect and the bank’s excess reserves 
are still ample to justify viewing the money 
market as distinctly easy. 

The Federal Reserve has, in effect, re- 
versed itself and has been supporting the 
bond market where it had moved in the 
opposite direction. As against oversupply 
and indigestion of new issues, the municipal 
market now presents a picture of subnormal 
stocks on dealers’ shelves and a compara- 
tively small volume of new issues being pre- 
pared for market by states, cities, counties, 
and other subdivisions. Another factor to be 
listed on the favorable side is the tax exemp- 
tion feature of municipals. 

On the other hand, it must be realized 
that high grade bond prices are still high 
in comparison with the normal level over the 
years. Secondly, the country is experiencing 
a business boom that should eventually result 
in real competition for capital and a rise in 
interest rates. The outlook for the immedi- 
ate future of the market is, however, tied 
up more with federal government finances. 
Congress is now struggling with the budget, 
and in this problem is the vital question of 
relief expenditures, the solution of which 
directly concerns the finances of states and 
municipalities. 

Whether or not the federal government 
must again enter the long-term money mar- 
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ket in competition with other borrowers 
depends upon Mr. Roosevelt and Congress. 
And the bond market during coming weeks 
will be affected favorably or adversely as 
Washington reveals to the public its fiscal 
policy for the next year. 

Cities with contemplated bond issues to 
sell should be prepared, over a period of a 
year or more, to see bond prices work lower. 
Over the next few months, in the writer’s 
opinion, the market will absorb a substantial 
volume of high grade new issues at close to 
the current price level, namely somewhere 
in the neighborhood of par for a 3 per cent 
long term, well-rated city bond.—SANDERS 
SHANKS, Jr., editor, The Bond Buyer. 


Two State Supreme Courts Render 
Opinions on Parking Meters 


a. state supreme courts have recently 
handed down opinions on parking me- 
ters. The supreme court of Oklahoma on 
March 9 (in re H. E. Duncan No. 27, 533 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma) held the park- 
ing meter ordinance of Oklahoma City valid. 
The court held tha: cities may exercise their 
power to regulate the use of streets by regu- 
lating parking implying power to exact a fee 
sufficient to cover expenses of the proper 
exercise of that power. 

The supreme court of Massachusetts on 
April 15, at the request of the state legis- 
lature, in an advisory opinion held that the 
legislature could authorize the regulation of 
parking by means of meters but warned that 
“a municipality cannot be authorized to turn 
this plan of using parking meters into a 
business of profit over and above the expense 
involved in proper regulation.” Previously, 
two other state supreme courts handed down 
decisions on parking meters. The Florida 
supreme court on December 10, 1936, up- 
held the use of meters in Miami as a legiti- 
mate exercise of licensing and police powers. 
The court made it plain, however, that “‘if it 
had been shown .. . that the city is making 
inordinate and unjustified profit by means 
of these parking meters and was resorting to 
their use not for regulatory purposes but for 
revenue only, there might have been a dif- 
ferent judgment.” The Alabama supreme 
court on January 14 outlawed parking meters 
that had been installed in Birmingham, re- 
ferring to the parking meter ordinance as “an 
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unauthorized use of the taxing power.” Thus 
the whole weight of judicial opinion as it 
has been expressed to date is adverse to the 
use of meters for the primary purpose of 
raising revenue. This is important because 
one of the principal sales arguments has been 
that they will not only aid in solving acute 
parking problems but also will pay sub- 
stantial dividends in cash. 

According to information compiled by 
Editorial Research Reports from three of the 
principal companies in the parking meter 
field, there were 14,309 meters in use or 
under contract in 28 cities, as of March 15, 
1937. These cities and the number of 
meters installed in each are: Bakersfield, 
California, 200; Clearwater, Florida, 35; 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 481; Cumberland, 
Maryland, 125; Dallas, Texas, 1,500; El 
Paso, Texas, 502; Fort Worth, Texas, 950; 
Houston, Texas, 2,075; Huntington, West 
Virginia, 550; Kansas City, Missouri, 1,395; 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 200; Long Beach, 
California, 400; Macon, Georgia, 184; 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, 117; Miami, Flor- 
ida, 810, Norfolk, Virginia, 250; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, 522; Passaic, New Jersey, 
150; Ponca City, Oklahoma, 32; Providence, 
Rhode Island, 250; St. Petersburg, Florida, 
150; San Antonio, Texas, 1,500; Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, 100; Toledo, Ohio, 1,000; 
Tyler, Texas, 363; Waco, Texas, 539; Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, 429; and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, 200. 

Cities in which meters have been removed 
or in which their operation has been halted 
by court order or other local action are: 
Birmingham, Alabama, 662; Hutchinson, 
Kansas, 165; Lubbock, Texas, 317; Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, 500; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
200; and Topeka, Kansas, 375. In some of 
these cities the abandonment of the meters 
has been followed by a controversy as to 
who should pay the cost of removal. This 
indicates the need for providing protection 
to the city in the original contract. Kansas 
City, Missouri, has an iron-clad contract 
unique in the complete protection it affords 
the city, whereby the city is to take titles to 
the meters after eight months, regardless of 
whether or not they have paid for them- 
selves. During this eight-month period the 
company got 85 per cent of all receipts and 
nothing more. The city also reserves the 
right to cancel the meter permit after four 
months, and the company agrees to remove 
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the meters within two weeks after being 
ordered to do so.—KENNETH O. WARNER, 
field consultant, American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 


Actions Taken by a City Manager 
During First Two Months in Office 


CHENECTADY, New York, has oper- 
ated under the council-manager plan 
since January, 1936, but it was not until 
February 16, 1937, that an experienced out- 
of-town manager was secured, in the person 
of C. A. Harrell, formerly assistant to the 
city manager of Cincinnati, and more re- 
cently city manager of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and Binghamton, New York. Some of the 
activities of the new city manager during his 
first two months in office are here set forth: 
1. Started daily conferences with police chief 
and fire chief with view of remedying internal 
dissension, divided authority, and miscarried 
disciplinary action. 

2. Issued orders to city departments to use 
a cheaper grade of paper for interdepartmental 
correspondence, setting an example oj frugality 
to the 1,700 city employees. 

3. Took steps toward elimination of excess 
payment of rentals for election booths and re- 
moving other patronage padding. 

4. Put a ban on selling tickets and program 
advertising in city offices, giving a better po- 
litical tone to the city hall, and saving the time 
of employees. 

5. Sent a fire department captain to the fire- 
men’s school in New York; on his return he 
will conduct training courses in local fire de- 
partment. 

6. Ordered a periodic inspection of buildings 
for fire hazards to give firemen familiarity with 
conditions and to remove fire hazards. 

7. Recommended putting the city on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

8. Put his influence behind the proposal of 
the Safety Council for triplicate police parking 
tickets, the stubs of which are to be turned over 
to the comptroller for audit. 

9. Proposed a start toward building up a 
city recreational program. 

10. Proposed to give city laborers two weeks’ 
vacation annually after five years of service the 
same as for salaried employees, and one week in 
the second to fifth years of work. 

_ll. Tentatively approved vacations for po- 
licemen and firemen of 18 days to one month, 
considered by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
to be disproportionate to that of other em- 
Ployees, and to call for relative mental and 
Physical fatigue studies. 
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12. Took steps to remedy the laxity in the 
disposal of city junk, by delegating this duty 
to the purchasing agent. 

13. Enforced the disciplinary requests of 
the chief of police by two months’ suspension 
without pay for a patrolman charged with neg- 
lect of duty. 

14. Offered plans for reorganization of pub- 
lic works department which would eliminate the 
position of commissioner of public works and 
his deputy. 

15. Assigned to the assistant to the city 
manager duties which are concerned with de- 
partmental operations, research, and personnel; 
and abolishing the former duties of this posi- 
tion which were accessory to the political or- 
ganization. (The new assistant to the city man- 
ager is Morgan B. Strong, a Schenectadian re- 
cently connected with the Public Administration 
Service in New York State, formerly city edi- 
tor of Schenectady Gazette.) 

16. Recommended establishment of a de- 
partment of finance to include five bureaus: 
accounts, treasury, purchase, assessments, and 
financial accounts of the division of water. The 
council on April 20 passed an ordinance em- 
bodying such recommendations which make the 
director of finance the chief fiscal officer re- 
sponsible for the supervision of all financial 
transactions of all departments, bureaus, divi- 
sions, and other subdivisions.— Bulletin of April 
16, 1937 of Schenectady Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, ABBETT PULLIAM, managing 
director. 


San Francisco Votes Health Insurance 
for Municipal Employees 


4g ey voters of San Francisco on March 9 
by a vote of 76,169 to 56,425 approved 
a charter amendment which permits city and 
county employees to establish a compulsory 


- health service system. The employees are 


now nominating candidates for the board 
which will direct the project. When it is car- 
ried through it will be somewhat similar to 
the privately operated Ross-Loos Clinic in 
Los Angeles County, but, it is believed, will 
be the first municipal health insurance plan 
of its kind in the United States. 

The charter amendment was put on the 
ballot by the San Francisco Federation of 
Municipal Employees, after their special 
committee had studied the problem for two 
years. Whatever specific plan is submitted 
for operation within the next six months, the 
health service is designed to give all city 
and county workers protection without cost 
to the taxpayers. Employees who participate 
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in the retirement plan, including teachers 
and employees of the board of education, are 
to become members of the health service sys- 
tem. The only workers who will be exempted 
will be those who follow a recognized re- 
ligious sect or organization that “depends for 
healing upon prayer”; and those whose sal- 
aries exceed $4,500 a year or who, through 
fraternal organizations or other means, have 
arranged for adequate medical care. 

Included in the care provided for ill em- 
ployees are services of a physician, surgery 
and hospital care, nursing, medicines, and 
X-rays. Members of the system will have the 
right to select their own duly licensed phy- 
sician or surgeon, dentist, nurse or hospital. 
The administrative board of nine members 
selected by the employees will decide the 
amount to be paid monthly by members of 
the system to finance it. The San Francisco 
County Controller will deduct this amount 
from their pay. Charges are expected to be 
about $2 a month.—Ross Pottock, Civil 
Service Assembly. 





Detroit Voters Set Up Auditor-General, 
Defeat Pension Proposals 


gre special questions were on the 
ballot for Detroit voters on April 5, on 
which the results, in most cases, were com- 
plimentary to the minority who voted. Lack- 
ing information on important details of a 
proposal to buy the First National Bank 
building for use of city and county offices, 
the adverse vote was almost two-to-one. 

After long special study by a citizen group, 
led by Lent D. Upson, it was voted to amend 
the charter, providing for an independent 
auditor-general, to be chosen by the city 
council for a ten-year term, at an annual 
salary of not less than $10,000. The voters 
favored legalizing card-index tax records, in 
place of the old tax rolls, and temporary 
reopening of the seven-year plan for pay- 
ment of delinquent taxes. 

After years of battle between street-car 
employees and municipal bus operators, the 
street-car men won another trench in their 
efforts to protect seniority in positions and 
pay ratings. But the courts again will be 
asked to pass on the issue. A pension plan 
for firemen was defeated because of minor 
defects in drafting. A margin of 22 votes de- 
cided the defeat of a general pension plan for 
city employees other than policemen and 
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firemen. It will be submitted again. Public 
interest in favor of the merit system doubt- 
less accounts for adoption of an amendment 
putting unclassified city employees under 
protection of a requirement for hearings be- 
fore they may be discharged for alleged po- 
litical or other questionable reasons. 

Obviously some of these questions were so 
technical they should not have been sub- 
mitted. But the Detroit voters—or those 
who voted—rose to the occasion fairly well. 
—W. P. Lovett, executive secretary, Detroit 
Citizens League. 


Municipal Purchases Are Exempt from 
Federal Excise Tax 


[ local governments, cities, counties, 
states, etc., are exempt from federal ex- 
cise taxes on gasoline, lubricating oil, auto- 
mobile trucks, passenger automobiles, auto- 
mobile accessories, motorcycles and_ radio 
sets, according to information given directly 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. Under various regulations cer- 
tain exemptions have been in effect since the 
passage of the 1932 Revenue Act, but appar- 
ently many cities, as well as vendors, are not 
aware of the Treasury Department regula- 
tions on this subject. 

During the period of June 21, 1932 to 
June 30, 1933, both dates inclusive, the fed- 
eral excise tax did not apply on products 
purchased direct from a manufacturer for 
use in the exercise of an essential govern- 
ment function. In this transaction the mu- 
nicipality was exempt from paying the tax 
when the sale was direct. 

During the period of July 1, 1933 to 
September 30, 1935, inclusive, no tax ap- 
plied on articles purchased for use in an 
essential government function if the purchase 
was made direct from a manufacturer oF 
direct from a dealer to whom the manufac- 
turer had sold. If there was more than one 
intermediate sale between the manufacturer 
and the political subdivision, the tax exemp- 
tion did not apply as the sale was not easily 
traced. 

Effective October 1, 1935, the restriction 
that purchase must be for an essential gov- 
ernment function was removed and the pur- 
chase need be only for the exclusive use of 
a political subdivision. The restriction of 
one intermediate sale was removed also, and 
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exemptions are obtained through exemption 
certificates signed by properly authorized 
public officials. Under present regulations, 
manufacturers can absorb excise taxes only 
in cases where the articles involved have 
been ordered through dealers by cities and 
exempt local bodies and the manufacturer 
knows before he fills the order that the 
articles will go to the exempt purchasers. 
Otherwise the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
officials state in case dealers claim that man- 
ufacturers have absorbed the tax, the public 
purchasers should require the dealers to ex- 
plain or prove that the price to them is the 
same as it would be if they had paid the 
market rate and then signed an exemption 
certificate deducting the tax. 

No tax applies to fire engines, as the tax 
exemption is applied at the outset. The man- 
ufacturer does not pay any tax on this type 
of motor equipment, which obviates the 
necessity of political subdivisions applying 
for refunds. Special taxes are collected from 
the manufacturer on parts that go into the 
completed truck, however, such as spark 
plugs, leaf springs, timers, coils and tire 
chains, but the tax paid is negligible and 
ordinarily not worth action pertaining to a 
refund. 

Many local governments are saving sub- 
stantial sums by obtaining refunds of taxes 
previously paid. Except as cited previously 
the tax is included in the price charged to 
the purchaser (unless dealers and manufac- 
turers have evaded the law). The tax cannot 
be waived or absorbed unless the purchase 
is known in advance by the manufacturer 
before the sale to the dealer. Refund re- 
quests should be made to the firm from 
whom purchase was made, if payment has 
been made. In case of current purchases 
the tax should be deducted from the invoiced 
amount and an executed exemption certifi- 
cate given in lieu of such tax payment. The 
dealer can use the certificate in making pay- 
ment to the manufacturer and the manufac- 
turer can do likewise in paying the tax to 
the government or he can request a refund 
from the government. The manufacturer 


being the taxable party is the only agency 
dealing direct with the Treasury Department. 

It is suggested that cities should check 
their purchases of the above named articles 
for the past four years and apply for refunds 
of any excise taxes paid under the conditions 
cited. Manufacturers can obtain tax refunds 
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from the government any time within four 
years subsequent to date of sale. A signed 
exemption certificate must be used in each 
case in which a refund is requested. 

Furthermore, the sale or transfer of bonds 
and deeds of conveyance to or by a state, 
county, or municipality, do not incur the 
stamp tax imposed by Section 724 (a) and 
725 of the Revenue Act of 1932.—OxNney L. 
CRAFT, associate director, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. 


Milk Plant and Distribution System— 
a New City Activity P 


THE mayor of Jamestown, New York, in 

a special message to the city council on 
April 12 proposed the establishment of a 
city-owned and operated milk plant and dis- 
tribution system. Citizens of this commun- 
ity are compelled to pay the enormous ex- 
pense entailed by unnecessary duplication of 
delivery routes and the upkeep of a great 
multiplicity of investment in distribution 
equipment maintained by some 70 dealers 
who are doing business in the city. A city- 
owned system would make it possible to sell 
milk at a greatly reduced price and at the 
same time handle it in a more sanitary man- 
ner and also make possible the payment of 
an adequate price to producers. An experi- 
ment made some time ago in Rochester, New 
York, demonstrated the economy that can be 
effected by a centralized and systematic 
method of milk distribution. It was shown 
in Rochester that one average route covered 
by 27 dealers, reaching 275 residences and 
traveling 25 miles, could be served by one 
man at a cost of one-half cent a quart and 
traveling only one-half mile. The idea of 
establishing a city-owned milk plant is not 
new in Jamestown; in 1920 the city voted 
$150,000 for such a project which, however, 
was stopped on legal grounds. 

An up-to-date milk plant and distribution 
system could be installed in Jamestown with 
an outlay of approximately $200,000 for 
land, building, machinery, and trucks. An 
additional $200,000 would be needed to ac- 
quire the present routes and goodwill of the 
70 dealers on the basis of $10 per quart and 
appraised value of pasteurization equipment. 
The funds required for the original outlay 
could be raised by issuing revenue bonds. 
It is estimated that under municipal opera- 
tion milk could be sold at nine cents a quart 
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retail and at seven cents a quart wholesale, 
and butter at 33 cents a pound. The city 
would pay the producer five cents a quart 
for milk, pay adequate salaries and wages to 
plant employees, make liberal allowance for 
depreciation and interest, and still make a 
profit. The proposal is being considered by 
the city council.—Samurt A. Cartson, 
mayor of Jamestown, New York. 


Council-Manager Enabling Legislation 
Considered in Seven States 


HE Maryland legislature on April 5 

passed a council-manager charter for 
the new Resettlement community near Wash- 
ington, D. C., known as Greenbelt. The 
Georgia legislature has enacted council-man- 
ager charters for Americus and Moultrie; 
the charter for Americus was defeated at a 
local referendum on April 22 by a vote of 
218 to 119, and Moultrie on May 3 adopted 
the charter by a vote of 424 to 321. The Maine 
legislature has enacted council-manager 
charters for the towns of Bridgton, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Fort Kent, Milo, Norway, and 
Old Orchard Beach. These charters must 
be submitted to a vote at the annual town 
meeting for adoption. The state legislatures 
in Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island have been or are still considering legis- 
lation which would enable all or some cities 
in those states to adopt the manager plan. 
Thomasville, Georgia, and Morristown, New 
Jersey, will hold special referenda in May on 
the adoption of the manager plan. 

Alameda, California (35,033) on April 29 
adopted a new council-manager charter by a 
vote of 2,924 to 1,978, with only 27 per cent 
of the registered voters going to the polls. 
Alameda had adopted the manager plan in 
1917, but charter amendments adopted in 
1934 placed under separate boards of com- 
missioners the control over certain line de- 
partments previously exercised by the man- 
ager. The new charter returns these functions 
to the manager, except the board of utilities 
which is made appointive instead of elective 
with the city manager as a member. Orange, 
Virginia, on April 6, by a vote of 156 to 144, 
adopted the council-manager plan after hav- 
ing operated under a council-manager ordi- 
nance for the last one and one-half years. 
The voters of Ventura, California, on April 
13 defeated twelve proposed amendments to 
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the city charter, one of which would have 
required the confirmation of the council of 
all appointments made by the manager. 
Canon City, Colorado, on April 6 defeated a 
proposal to adopt council-manager govern- 
ment by a vote of 643 to 575. Rutherford, 
New Jersey, on April 27 by a vote of 2,809 
to 1,699 also defeated a proposal to adopt 
the manager plan. 

Two cities recently voted to abandon the 
council-manager plan. The city of Bingham- 
ton, New York (76,662), on April 20 
abandoned the council-manager plan in favor 
of the mayor-council plan, by a vote of 7,591 
to 5,175, after operating under it since 1931. 
Only about 38 per cent of the 34,000 reg- 
istered voters went to the polls. Under the 
mayor-council plan the mayor will be paid 
$6,000 and 13 councilmen will receive $2,000 
each, or a total of $32,000, compared to a 
total of $16,000 paid to the manager and 
council under the council-manager plan. The 
amount raised by taxation for 1937 will be 
about $200,000 less than the amount raised 
by taxes in the last year of mayor-council 
government in 1930. The other city to 
abandon the manager plan is Cape May, 
New Jersey (2,637), where on April 6 the 
voters cast 581 ballots in favor of returning 
to the commission plan and 180 votes 
against. Cape May adopted the council-man- 
ager plan in 1925 by a vote of 585 to 485. 
The city has been operating without a city 
manager the last two years. 


Winners in National Health Contest 
Announced 


‘— cities having the best health protec- 
tion records in 1936 were Milwaukee, 
Dallas, New Haven, Pasadena, Greenwich 
(Connecticut) , and Middletown (New York), 
each city being the winner in its population 
group ranging from the largest to the small- 
est, as announced on April 15 by the grading 
committee of the Inter-Chamber City Health 
Conservation Contest. This was the eighth © 
contest which is conducted annually by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the American Public Health Association. 
A total of 257 cities in 43 states participated 
in the contest, the object of which is to 
raise the level of health services to the end 
that there will be less sickness and fewer 
premature and unnecessary deaths. 
According to the American Public Health 
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Association, the 26 cities of over 100,000 
population which have continuously taken 
advantage of the stimulation and advisory 
service that this contest provides had, in 
1934, the last year for which complete re- 
turns are available, a death rate which, if it 
had prevailed in the remaining large cities, 
would have represented a saving of 19,600 
lives annually. In addition to the awards 
given in the regular contest, special awards 
were granted to cities which have won first 
awards in their respective population groups 
and which during the last year have main- 
tained their previous high standards of health 
achievement. Cities winning these special 
awards were Baltimore, Maryland; Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey; Newark, New Jersey; 
Palo Alto, California; and Schenectady, New 
York. 


Results of British Municipal Reporting 
Contest Announced 


S Npeecunel the growing interest in municipal 
reporting is not confined to the United 
States is evidenced by the announcement of 
the results of the first year’s competition for 
the trophy awarded by The Municipal Jour- 
nal (England) for the best report of 
a British local authority. The Manchester 
city council was judged to have produced 
the best annual report in 1936, with Leices- 
ter in second place, and Darlington in third. 
Reports submitted were required to be 
practical, useful, and informative to the 
average taxpayer, and calculated to arouse 
and maintain his interest in public affairs in 
the district in which the taxpayer lives or 
works. The competition was open to any 
type of local authority and entries might be 
compiled by one officer alone or in conjunc- 
tion with colleagues. The report might 
cover the work of the county council, an 
urban or rural district council, or of a 
county borough or non-county borough, that 
might have been or be about to be pub- 
lished by the local authorities concerned, 
or it might never have been published before. 
The maximum score obtainable was 100 
points with five points assigned to each of 
20 items: I. Date of publication: (1) 
Promptness. II. Circulation: (2) covering 
letter to recipients, (3) range of distribution. 
Ill. Form of Report: (4) size and cover, 
(5) paper and type, (6) display of facts, 
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(7) attractiveness generally, (8) arrange: 
ment of contents. IV.-A. Jilustrative Ma- 
terial: (9) financial tables, (10) statistics, 
diagrams, and charts, (11) maps and pic- 
tures. IV-B. Composition: (12) table of 
contents, (13) organization chart, (14) 


recommendations, (15) accomplishments, 
(16) length, (17) literary quality, (18) se- 
quence of subjects, (19) balance of parts, 
(20) propaganda value. 





Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, May 17-21. Secretary, Howard S. 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
— Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 23-29. Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic Associa- 
TION AND AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING 
OFFICIALS, Joint Meeting — Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Michigan, May 31-June 2. Execu- 
tive secretary, APCA, Harlean James, 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Executive director, ASPO, Walter H. 
Blucher, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN LiBrARY ASSOCIATION — Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 21-26. 
Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ AssociA- 
TION—Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 13-16. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssocIATION— 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 4-6. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 
5-8. Executive secretary, Reginald M. At- 
water, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION — Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 18-21. Executive director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 


Chicago. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Hotel New Yorker, New York, 


October 20-22. Technical director, Albert 
W. Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 




















Arthur J. Barry.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Middlebury, Vermont, on April 1, 
1937. Born at Fairfield, Vermont, August 3, 
1899. Education: C. E. degree, 1923, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Experience: assistant 
city engineer, Burlington, Vermont, 1924-27; 
city engineer, Winooski, Ver- 
mont, 1927-31; consulting en- 
gineering work, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, 1931-33; city engineer, 
Winooski, Vermont, 1933-34; 
traveling engineering inspector 
for the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works, 
Concord, New Hampshire, 
1934-37. 

Charles L. Dimmitt.—Ap- 
pointed city manager of Red- 
wood City, California, on 
March 15, 1937. Born at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1878. Education: three 
and one-half years’ work at 
Austin College and Texas Christian Univers- 
ity and correspondence work with the Inter- 
national Correspondence School. Experience: 
railroad location and construction work in 
Mexico, Brazil, and United States, 1904-10; 
highway construction in California and 
Washington, 1910-1917; city engineer, Red- 
wood City, 1917-1923; city engineer and su- 
perintendent of public service, Redwood 
City, 1923-1935; acting city manager in 
Redwood City from 1935 until time of ap- 
pointment as city manager which position is 
combined with that of city engineer. 

I. R. Ellison.—Appointed city manager 
of Jackson, Michigan, in February, 1927. 
Born at Louisville, Kentucky, on April 15, 
1885. Education: A. B. degree, 1905, and 
a special course in business administration 
in 1907, Bardstown College, Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky. Graduated from New York Electrical 
School, 1908. Received E. E. degree, Tri- 
State College, Angola, Indiana, 1913. Experi- 
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ence: city manager of Eaton Rapids, Mich- 
igan, 1913-16; Grand Haven, Michigan, 
1916-20; Muskegon, Michigan, 1920-33; 
consulting engineering, 1933-37. 

Anthony J. Netkow. — Appointed city 
manager of Columbia Heights, Minnesota, 
on March 15, 1937. Born in 
Milwaukee on June 14, 1886. 
Education: two years in high 
school and four years’ appren- 
ticeship in the machinist’s trade. 
Experience: was member of the 
Columbia Heights Board of 
Education for six years, serving 
two years as clerk, two years 
as treasurer, and two years as 
chairman of the board; was ma- 
chinist at Carter-Mayhew Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1922-29; 
salesman, Coca Cola Bottling 
Company, 1929-35; and ma- 
chinist , Gateway Machinery 
Company, 1935-37, all in Min- 
neapolis. 

E. P. Wilsey.—Appointed city manager 
of Hillsborough, California, effective July 1, 
1937, succeeding John C. Nowell, who had 
been city manager since 1928. Born in 
Redding, California on November 1, 1892. 
Education: E. E. degree, 1915, Polytechnic 
College of Engineering, and courses in busi- 
ness administration from LaSalle Extension 
University. Experience: engaged in munic- 
ipal engineering and general industrial plant 
engineering, 1916-21; chief deputy county 
surveyor, San Mateo County, California, 
1921-30; city manager, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, January, 1930, to June 30, 1937. 

R. B. Worthington. — Appointed city 
manager of Clovis, New Mexico, February |, 
1937. Born at Anderson, Texas, on January 
21, 1889. Education: high school. Experi- 
ence: grocery business at Clovis, 1926-1932; 
treasurer, Curry County, New Mexico, Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, to December 31, 1936. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 





Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ORE Accident Prevention Bureaus. Oak- 

land, California, and Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, have joined the ranks of cities 
installing accident prevention bureaus, with the 
assistance of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Work on the installation in 
Detroit, Michigan, is also nearly completed. 


Cities Adopt Civil Service. New civil service 
commissions will be established in Monroe and 
Marine City, Michigan, as a result of April 
elections. The Monroe commission is to have 
jurisdiction over police only, while all municipal 
employees in Marine City will be placed under 
the merit system. A proposal to establish a 
commission in the city of Hamtramck, Michigan, 
was rejected at the same election. Civil service 
was recently extended in Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee, from the police 
and fire departments only, to cover nearly all 
employees. The city of Stockton, California, 
also established a civil service commission as a 
result of recent legislation. 


More City-County Contracts. Los Angeles 
County recently extended the facilities of its 
civil service commission to the city of Maywood. 
The county already has similar contracts with 
the cities of South Gate, Inglewood, and 
Hawthorne. 


Court Upholds Civil Service. The Texas 
Appellate Court recently upheld a civil service 
amendment to the charter of the city of 
Houston. The court declared that the state 
constitutional provision limiting terms of office 
to two years is not violated by establishing a 
merit system. 


Light Savings Aid Teachers. The Jacksonville, 
Florida, city commission recently voted to re- 
duce electric rates to the county school board 
by 50 per cent, with the understanding that the 
amount saved would be used to provide increases 
in teachers’ salaries. 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
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Municipal Electric Plants Upheld. In two 
suits involving municipal plants at Memphis 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee, the state supreme 
court upheld the enabling act permitting the 
cities to construct municipal electric plants and 
to issue bonds of the municipality for that 
purpose. 


Progressive Personnel Administration. Follow- 
ing a survey and recommendations of Public 
Administration Service, the city of Saginaw, 
Michigan, has adopted a uniform classification 
plan for city employees and a compensation 
plan covering each classification. 


Toward Industrial Peace. New York City, 
Newark, New Jersey, and Muskegon, Michigan, 
have followed the lead of Toledo and Philadel- 
phia by establishing municipal labor relations 
boards to aid in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 


Lack of Funds No Obstacle. When members 
of the Evanston, Illinois, police department 
found that municipal funds were not available 
for the purchase of much-needed two-way radio 
equipment they took the burden on their own 
shoulders and went out and raised enough 
money for the equipment. 


Refuse Proves Profitable. The city of Los 
Angeles, California, recently received a check 
for $657 from the concern which has contracted 
to dispose of all non-combustible rubbish col- 
lected by the city. Because of the new process 
for shredding tin cans, which makes it profitable 
for cans to be sold for steel purposes, the com- 
pany can now afford to pay for the refuse rather 
than to receive pay from the city. It is es- 
timated that this will result in an approximate 
saving of $2,000 per month to the city. 


Municipal Disarmament. Youthful marksmen 
in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, received a 
setback recently when the city council adopted 
an ordinance making it unlawful to sell, give 
away, or discharge any air rifles, air guns, or BB 
guns in the city. 


Two-Way Radio and Covered Fire Trucks. 
Two-way radio communication between the cen- 
tral fire alarm station in New York City and 
the city’s nine fireboats will be in operation by 
June 1. Fire departments in Brookline, Massa- 
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chusetts, and Camden, Maine, each have ordered 
a combination pumper and hose tender, built 
like a police patrol wagon. Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and Topeka, Kansas, were the first 
cities in the United States to use closed fire 
trucks. Detroit has nine combination pumpers 
and hose tenders of the closed variety, and 
New York City expects to have sixteen covered 
fire trucks in service by August. 


Retire Policemen at 55. The voters of Oak- 
land, California, on April 20, amended the city 
charter to retire patrolmen at the age of 55, to 
empower the civil service board to extend the 
life of eligible lists to four years, and to give 
the civil service board power to provide for 
temporary employment without examination in 
the absence of an eligible list but with the 
provision that such temporary employment shall 
not continue after an eligible list has been 
established, nor more than 90 days in any event, 
instead of for eight months as at present. 


Maine Requires Annual Audits. The Maine 
legislature recently passed a law which provides 
that an annual audit must be made of the 
accounts of every city, town, and village either 
by the state department of audit or by qualified 
public accountants. Each political subdivision 
must also have an accounting plan approved by 
the state. 


Handling Delinquent Tax Lands. Quincy, 
Massachusetts, has established a department to 
handle properties acquired through tax fore- 
closure. Boston, Massachusetts, recently under- 
took the sale of $2,000,000 in real estate ac- 
quired through tax foreclosure. This city has 
about $7,000,000 worth of tax property on its 
hands. 


Using Federal Income Tax Returns. John S. 
Clark, county assessor, Cook County, Illinois, 
has succeeded in gaining access to the duplicate 
federal income tax returns required by the 
terms of the Costigan Amendment. The plan 
followed was: (1) The governor of Illinois 
petitioned the commissioner of internal revenue 
requesting that the Illinois Tax Commission be 
permitted to examine the returns for the express 
purpose of relaying the information obtained to 
the county assessor to be used by him in making 
personal property assessments; (2) a miniature 
negative photograph (Eastman Recordak Proc- 
ess) was then made of these returns for the tax 
commission, and the miniatures were developed 
and enlarged; (3) the enlargements were sent 
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by the tax commission to the county assessor for 
his use. Photographs will be made of about 
300,000 income tax returns. 


Foreign-Trade Zone Opened. The Foreign- 
Trade Zone at Stapleton, Staten Island, New 
York City, was officially opened on February 1. 
New York thereby became the first city to take 
advantage of the federal law of 1934 providing 
for “the establishment, operation, and mainte- 
nance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry 
of the United States.” 


Endurance Contests Banned. A new ordinance 
in St. Louis makes it unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation to conduct a contest of 
human endurance within the city. The ordinance 
defines such contests to include “any exhibition 
performance or contest to which an admission 
fee is charged and wherein the contestants, or 
any one of them, participates for more than 12 
hours in any one 24 hours.” 


Mounted Police Disbanded. The mounted po- 
lice unit of the Louisville police department has 
been disbanded. This action makes nine more 
men available for the motorcycle squad and by 
reassigning of the men in the traffic bureau 19 
more will be available for traffic law enforce- 
ment. 


No Comfort for Drunks. One of the most 
unique jails in the country is the lock-up at 
Salyersville, Kentucky, which is designed espe- 
cially for drunks. A small building of railroad 
ties has been erected so far from the road that 
the drunks can not shout at _ passers-by, 
and instead of windows there are small ventila- 
tion slits near the floor. In place of beds there 
are shelves around the wall. This special jail 
was built to discourage the “gay blades” of the 
city from getting drunk on Saturday night and 
then sobering up in the comfortable county jail. 


New Ordinances. Saginaw, Michigan, re- 
cently adopted a new special assessment ordi- 
nance and a very comprehensive traffic ordi- 
nance. Dayton, Ohio, has enacted an ordinance 
prohibiting the giving of false reports to the 
police to prevent the use of the police depart- 
ment as an alibi by persons who lose a week’s 
salary in a crap or poker game. Cincinnati has 
a new ordinance restricting building encroach- 
ments in alley sidewalks and defining permissive 
uses of streets and sidewalks by abutting prop- 
erty owners. Evanston, Illinois, has passed an 
ordinance establishing a zoning board of appeals. 
and another new ordinance makes water rates 4 
lien against property. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION. By Robert S. 
and Helen M. Lynd. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1937. 604pp. 
$5. 


This is not merely the pick of this month, 
and the choice of this year, but the book of 
the decade. The municipal administrator will 
find in this acute and intensive study of culture 
and social conflict in one typical American city 
insights which will enable him not only to 
administer the city’s business more effectively 
but to build a more vital, more productive, more 
satisfying community life. If one reads only one 
book in his attempt to understand more clearly 
the disturbing confusion of life in the modern 
city, this is the book. 


SocIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES. By 
William F. Ogburn. International City 
Managers’ Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 70pp. $1. 

This pamphlet comprises the articles by Pro- 
fessor Ogburn, which appeared in Public Man- 
agement during 1936 and early 1937. These 
articles supply the basis for a new interpretation 
of the role of the city in American life. 


PuBLIc Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK: 
1937. American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 
300pp. $3. 

This yearbook contains the proceedings of 
the 1936 conferences of the American Society of 


Municipal Engineers and the International Asso- 
ciation of Public Works Officials. 


Lonc-TERM DEBT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Donald C. Horton. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 21lpp. 20 cents. 


A very useful and interesting analysis of the 
nation’s debt structure. The principal topics 
treated are: (1) changes in the volume of long- 
term indebtedness by principal classes of bor- 
rowers (federal government, state and local, 
industrial, etc.) from 1912 to 1934; (2) changes 
In the annual interest charges on the several 
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classes of long-term debts during this period; 
(3) the volume of obligations and defaults on 
different dates; (4) the comparative ages of the 
several classes of debt outstanding in 1933; and 
(5) the ownership of the evidences of debt as 
of a recent date. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON CITY 
PLANNING ADMINISTRATION. Edited by 
Paul Oppermann. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 1937. 136pp. $1.50. 


The discussions at this conference, held in 
Chicago in November, 1936, centered around 
the following topics: What is the proper per- 
sonnel for a city planning commission? What 
staff and equipment are required? What should 
its program entail? To what extent should the 
commission prepare detailed plans? Financing 
the master plan; relations with city officials; ex- 
ternal relationships; public relations; and what 
can be done to stimulate activities of inactive 
boards? 


Bus FRANCHISES: FRANCHISE TAXES, FEEs, 
AND LICENSES LEVIED BY MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES UPON PRIVATELY OPERATED Bus 
Companies. By the American Municipal 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. March, 1937. Unpaged. 25 cents. 


This report consists entirely of statistical ta- 
bles giving direct data for individual cities. Be- 
cause of the increasing use of buses in urban 
transportation, these comparative _ statistics 
should prove valuable to individual municipali- 
ties in fixing their rates. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Housinec. Ed- 
ited by David T. Rowlands and Cole- 
man Woodbury. Entire issue of the 
Annals, March, 1937. American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. $2. 


This volume, which is composed of articles by 
leading authorities in the field of housing, is 
divided into five main sections: nature of hous- 
ing problems, the production of housing, special 
aspects of the housing market, housing as a 
problem of government, and housing policies 
abroad. 
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FACING THE TAX PROBLEM. By Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1937. 606pp. $3. 


An excellent and readable digest of federal, 
state, and local tax systems as they now exist, 
together with specific suggestions as to possible 
improvements. Municipal administrators will 
be particularly interested in the treatment of the 
general property tax. 
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YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF CHIEFs OF PoLice, 1936-1937. Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 
259pp. $1.50. 

This volume contains not only the proceed- 
ings of the 1936 convention of the police chiefs 
but also a record of important recent develop- 
ments in police administration. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ASTERN COLLEGE. Instructor in Political 

Science. Principal task will be to develop 
the nucleus for research and other activities 
with various local government groups in the 
state. A good personality is important. Only a 
portion of time will be devoted to teaching. 
Beginning salary, $2,000. Apply before May 20 
to PusLtic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO (451,160); GLENDALE, 
CALIFORNIA (62,736); ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 
(1,613). City Manager. The Cincinnati council 
expects to make an appointment soon. Fifty 
applications for the Glendale position, about 
equally divided among local and out-of-town 
candidates, have been received. Indications are 
that an outside man will be selected. The Rock- 
ford council will not receive applications until 
further notice. For other information on these 
three cities, see previous issues of PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 

SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA (13,444). City Man- 
ager. The promotion of E. P. Wilsey to Hills- 
borough, California, July 1, makes that position 
vacant as of that date. Mayor F. P. Simmen 
advises that the council seeks a registered civil 
engineer with previous city manager experience. 
Salary will be between $4,000 and $5,000. An 
appointment will be made before July 1. 

A FEDERAL AGENCY. Apprenticeships in Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration. These positions 
are assistantships in the personnel division of a 
federal agency and involve a_ twelve-month 
period of work, including contact with some of 
the major problems in the field of placement, 
classification, personnel relations, training, and 
personnel administration. Minimum qualifica- 


tions include an undergraduate degree, with a 


major in one of the fields of social science, 
engineering, or education. Due attention will be 
accorded graduate work and extra-curricular 
experience involvirg administrative activities. 
Five appointments are to be made for one year, 
at annual salaries of $1,800. Address Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH AGENCY. A col- 
lege graduate experienced in general research 
techniques is wanted to assist in governmental 
study. Preference will be given to persons who 
are familiar with the city of Washington and 
with the use of governmental documents. Should 
be available immediately. Probable salary will 
be about $150 to $200 a month. Apply to 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 27; received A.B. degree in social sci- 
ences from a western university and has had 
graduate work in statistics in a mid-west institu- 
tion. Since 1933 has been associated with a 
state emergency relief administration as statis- 
tical expert and as a principal administrator. 
Seeks responsible public administrative post 
outside of relief field. (P-3). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


SHERWOOD L. REEDER, who holds an MS. 
degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, has been appointed manager of the 
greenbelt housing project of the Resettlement 
Administration at Milwaukee. During the past 
several years Mr. Reeder has been executive 
director of the Institute of Municipal Law Ofi- 
cers and assistant director of the United States 
Conference of Mayors. 
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